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LIFE OF TOBIN. as striking as when the dead author’s 
(We were ont nt of making an abstract of | first acted comedy first delighted us 
Miss Benger's Lite of Tobin, whose connection |on the siare : 

with the west part tlarty entitled him = ft i ates . . 

sh uation. ehin Sie Cites Genet cum It is strange to say, but it isa 

to our bands, aud the feeling and able manne: | thing of feeling, which we shall not 

Untnecestary tar as to de ante than te sj. (endeavour to account for, that the 

their article almost dramatic death of this amia- 


Miss BenGer has discharged an| ble person engrosses us so entirely 
honourable duty, and she has dis-| whenever our minds are directed 
charged it well. Men very inferior | towards him, that we have po power 
to ,fobin find their eulogists, if not | to advert to the circumstances of his 
their biographers ; and the falsehoods | life. Like the humble incidents of 
of the tombstone are too often en-|a tragedy, they are all swallowed up 
larged inthe volame. Those whose/in the catastrophe, and we care not 
lives attracted no notice, obtain a/for the steps of mingled smiles and 
brief but lasting record onthe marble; | tears which led to the fatal and over- 
while the page, evanescent as their whelming termination. 
ty own being, adds afew years of eb-| John Tobin was born at Salisbury, 

secure existence to the memory of de-| 26th January, 1770. His father was 
parted—nothingness. But Tobin has | of a respectable situation in life ; his 
n- merited a niche in the biographical | mother the daughter of a rich Nevis 
temple His life began only when he | planter. His childhood was spentat 
died. a seed cast into the! Old Sarum, but he was educated at 
earth, w decaying, germinates,| Southampton. His predilection for 
and produces the loveliest of Jowers,|the drama was evinced at a very 
7 or the finest of fruits, his corpse was | early period, and seems never to 
the seed whence sprung the blessom- | have left him. His elder brother, 
ines of his fame: and.alas! the fruits | James, with whom he ever continued 
a were gathered by hands which plant-/in bonds of the tenderest brotherly 
ed not; the harvest of glory brought | affection and union, was sent to Ox- 
no rejoicing shouts to the ear of the | ford, while he was articled to a solici- 


ot 





patient sower. tor in London. At the expiration of 
Puor Tobin was in his grave, when, his articles he remained in the same 
r the gay andlively Money-Moon exhi-| house, and afterwards carried on his 


larated thousands of hearts: his, | professional! pursuits in partnership, 
which would have been crowned with | But the idea of writing for the stage 
unutterable bliss at witnessing such!was his master-passion ; and for 
aconsummation of his persevering | many years he offered his produc- 
toils, beat no longer either for joy or | tions to the managers of the theatres, 


c . . . . . . 
sorrow. For the song which his muse | with only this variety, that in some 
inspired he had no ear; for the scene | cases they were returned directly, in 

s which his genius blended he had no |others detained; in some thown 


perception: the pride of his labours |back without encouragement, in 
Stirred the p issions of others ; all) others received so favourably, as al- 
j his fe ars and h pes, ar nd syn yp athies, | most t>) consummate his w shes. His 
and triumphs, had ceased for ever. lirst efforts were comic operas ; and 


These considerations one a very|the whole of this literary eventful 

5 mournful interest over the memoirs | history, proves the unbending pa- 
of Tobin; and as it was but yester-| tience ofthe author, and the capricious 

¢ day that we saw him in his Heney fickleness of the lords of the theatre. 


Moon, and heard him in his Curfew | The Curfere was finished before Mr. 
(both have very recently been per-|T. had attained his twenty- eighth 
’ formed), it seems to us as if the} year; but he had previously written 
Sorrow were fresh, and the contrast|the Faro Zable, the Undertaker (a 
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Life of 


dramatis 


other 
pieces, all equally unsaccessfal in| 
their efforts te obtain the trial of a 


farce), and many 


representation. The years of his life | 
seem only to have been marked by | 
new productions, and repeated dis- 
appointments ; tillat length, in 1804, 
ill health eompeiled him to scek that 
restoration which was not to be found, 
in Cornwall; and here, consumption 
gradually devouring the body of its 
victim, while his mind revelled in 
visions of future fortune and renown, 
edition 


he devoted himself to a new i 
of Shakspeare. The disease how- 
ever gaining ground, a voyage to the 


West Indies was prescribed. 7% 


Honey-Moon, after long years of | 
delay, was putin rehearsal. He sailed 


from England, and off the mouth of 


Cork harbour died withouta witness | 


er a friend. 

Such are the brief and 
particulars of the life of Tobin; we 
shall transcribe the closing scene 
but may first say, that in private he 
was amiab!c, careless, buoyant, es- 
timable, and beloved. Wecau afford 
mo juster specimen of his fair biogra 
pher’s talent, than the description of 
the melancholy cvent to which we 
have just alluded. 

W hile he was thus detaching him- 
self from his former pursuit, The 
Honey-Moon, which had been long 
incarcerated at Drury Lane Theatre, 
narrowly escaped being iguomini- 
ously dismissed with viher literary 
lumber. Fortunately, it was re- 
served for Mr. Wreoughten, whose 
interference on a former o« 
had proved wholly va 
rescue this play from unmerited ob- 
livion. Through his impurtunity, it 


sombre 


asion 


SUCCESS ul, to 


was subuiitted to vaprejuciced deeci- | 





sion, and finally, to the uuspeakabic 
joy of Mr. James Tobin, declared to 
be accepted. Not ope moment was 
Jost in transmitting to his brothe: 
the welcome intelligence, accomipa- 
nied by a strict injanction, that he 
should immediately prepare the pro- 
jogue and epilogue ; but the 
Was passed in which the poet would 
have obeyed this mandate wiih eager 
alacrity. Consumption continued 
daily to gain ground on his eafeebled 
frame, and at this moment he was 
Jeaving Cornwall, to return to Bris 
tol, from whence he was to embark 
for the West Indies, a voyage being 
recommended as the last resouice to 


ible 


fre-establish his 





hol ‘ 


declining health 
in the first cmotion of plewsure, how- 
ever, he prepared to fulfil his bro- 


ther’s Wishes; but after some painful! 
cforts, which ended in producing 
only four lines, he resigned the pen, 
with the unwilling confession, that 
he was uncqual to the attempt. On 
his arrival at Bristol, his energies 
seemed to revive, whilst he secretly 
enjoyed the astonishment with which 
his father, (for the first time apprized 
of his dramatic pursuits.) received 
the intimation that 7’he Honey 
wasin rehearsal. Could mental ex- 
citement alone arrest the progress of 
bodily decay, Tobin must now have 
triumphed over disease ; he at least 
flattered himself he should soon be 
well, and calculated with such pre- 
cision the duration of his absence, 

h confidence to 
his restoration to England, that it 
appeared almost impossible to dis- 
trust the accomplishment of his pre- 
dictions, Alth ugh his debility Was 
hourly increasing, he continued to 
collect materials for future plays, to 
indulge the dreams of happiness and 
Itwastate in Novem! 


Moon 


and referred with su 





fame, er when 
he embarked at Bristol, after a cheer- 
ful parting from his parents and 
friends, who probably little imagined 


During his 
Cork, he was con- 
Stantly admonished of his impending 
he | ic appearance of a 
. appeared to 
au untimely 
Such, h was the 
sof his temper, thateven 


the comtempleation of her 


it was tu prove cternal. 


short vovare t 


fate, by the hectuc 


lady, wi 


be rapidly sinking to 


», like himse!t 


wever, 


cheerfulues 





sufferings 
only excitedcommiscration, without 
suggesting one personal appreben- 
sion: yet, so strongly was he im- 
with the conviction of her 
immediate danger, that he dwelt on 
this subject ia the last letter which 
, aud in which, whilst 


' 
press “a 





' 
we ever Wrote 


the vessel was getting under weigh, 
ve once more spoke with conlidence 


of his speedy return to Europe, his 
future exertions, his smiling pros- 
yecis, aud sanguine anticipations. 
For the first time he ventured to 
trace a plan ot felicity, 
founded on a mutual attachment, 
and sanctioned by the promised 
boons of success and independence. 
The barrier which had so long im 
jpeded his wishes was now removed. 
He discovered no future difficulties 


domestic 
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Tohin. 


to perplex his course. A few months 
and ail would be well, and he should 
enter the long desired haven. 

Such were the impressions with 
which, in the afternoon of the 7th of 
December, he commence -d his voy-, 
age. The night proved boisterous, 
but it passed qvietly with Tobin, who 
had retired to his bed, and dismissed 
his attendant. Towards mornivg th 
wind beeame contrary, and it was 
thought expedient to return to Cork 


harbour. Amidst the bust and 
confusion incident.to this situation, 
it was remarked that all was silent 


in Tobin's cabin; hut this circum. 
stance excites » surprise in thos 
accustomed to pitual 
sclf possession and composure. No 
suspicions were cntertained of his 
safety; and it was mply to offer 
refreshment that his attendant ap 
proached the bed, when it was di 
covered that the poct indeed slept 

to wake no more. it was in vain to 


Llitile 


witness his ha 





surmise at what moinent he had 
breathed his last; no groan wa 
heard, no murmur csci his lips 
and it is with reason to be presumed, 
that the stream of life ran pure t 
the last drop, and that death came 
Jike a peaceful slumber after the 
festival of enjoyment. 

The ship being driven back te 


Cork, an opportunity was oflered 
for his interment ; and when the i 
telligence of his death reached his 
afflicted family, the last duties had 


been performed on his lonely grave 


em 


But if his funeral was unattended, 
his death was not nalamented by 
these to whom he had been long an 


object of interest and attachment. 

Miss Benger sketches her sub- 
ject’s dramatic character very finels 
in the following 

As his judgment ripened, he be 
came sensible that he could not ob 
tain a distinguished place in the 
walks of didactic or ; 
he discovered that satire was not 
his torte ; and that his simple and 
almost spontaneous ly: 
ter calculated to inspire delight, than 
his more am 
He had repeatedly sereised his 
flexible powers on a variety of sub 
and the result of 
riments allowed him not to 
that his real streneth was in versa 
tility. What he wanted in force he 
supplicd by vivacity: without the 


? 


1 eas 
Herore 


ics were bet 


bitious composit 


jects: these exne- 





Aderess to the 


doubt, 





Sun. 23 


depth of an original thinker, he had 
a felicity in appropriating to himself 
the ideas of others, thatassumed the 
merit of novelty, and rivalled its at- 
tractions. Inthe career of author- 
ship be appears to have been rather 
an active speculatist, than a daring 
adventurer; he explored no new re- 
peetry, but selected with 
peculiar skill the spot most suscepti- 
ble of cultivation and embellishment. 
Of materials, although he possessed 
no original mine of wealth, he had 

cess to many auxiliary funds; an@ 
in literature, was in a manner a citi- 
ren of the world, who carried every 
where his passport and kis privilege. 
ile felt that he had received that 
measure of poetical talent which 
enables the dramatist to aspire to 
distinction. This impression gave a 
impulse to his existence: the 
stage was ever present to his ima- 
ination; a succession of scenes and 
personages passed constantly before 
his mental view ; and if he did not, 
like Goethe, sustain an audible con- 
tion with visionary conipanions, 
he was surrounded by an ideal re- 
presentation, engaged in construct- 
ing dialogues appropriate to certain 
or in contriving situa- 
tions toe semplify particular humours 
and eccentricities. 


. ¢ 
rtons of 


Hew 


versa 


personages, 


AN ADDRESS TO THE SUN, 





‘ O, Sua! 
nding worlds, in whom best seen 
St ut thy Mater, u I sing of thee 7” 


liomsox. 

©, thou glorious and stuperdous 
vehicle of light! the wondrous effect 
of eternal wisdom and_ creative 
energy! whose inexhaustible foun- 
tain of unsullied radiance has, from 
the earliest traces of time, illumed 
the azure concave of heaven, and 
claddened, with undiminished spken- 
dour, this terrestrial universe! When 
the Almighty was accompanied by 
millions of seraphbic orders of cheru- 
bim and set ge 1, principalities and 
through the wild uproar of 
it was then thy resplendent 
and beautiful ord first, obedient to 
the will of the Divine Architect, be- 
gan its flaming revolution through 
immeasurable wilds of ether. O, Sun! 
thon art the grand conductor, the 
faithful parent of seasons: thy fervid 

| influence accelerates the dew-drop- 
ig hours of Spring; at thy reno- 


powers, 


haos, 











24 An Address to the 


vating touch every particle of nature } 
rekindles into life, the fields resume | 
their cheerful verdure, and the thick 

branching forest stands replete in} 
new foliage, while the piumy uations | 
welcome thy preseuce with strains of 
gratitude. It is by thy timely assist- 
ance that the liberal haud of Summer 
empties her treasured horn for the 
bevelit of mankind, and unfolds hei 
crowded beauties to the philosophical 
observer; by thy congenial warmth 
the odorous aud variegated assem- 
blace of tlowers adorn the mussy bor- 
ders of meandering streams. Thou 
ripenest the gelden produce of Ceres 
into maturity; ali the animal aud ve-} 
getabie creation are indebted to thee 
for their existence ; aad when the de 

clining scason of Autumn presents its | 
fading prospects to our view —when 

the trees, embrowned by thy spread- 

ing lustre, disperse their shrivelled | 
and leafy honours beneath the fect| 
of the traveller, and the playful ze- 
phyrs no more expand = their silken 

pinions to pilfer the sweets of unfold-| 
ing roses—thy fostering power is 

prominently confessed in the juicy | 
grape, that depends from its twining | 
tendrils, ripened to perfection. Ner 

arc thy beams less benignant when | 
the despotic and spoilating grasp of| 
Winter has stripped the earth of her| 
dclightful vestmect. It is thy rays 
that soften, consonant to our feelings. 
the gelid and surrounding atmos- 
phere, and dissipate fromeach gricf- 
worn temple the shadow of melan- | 
choly. Thy irradiating influence gives | 
new evergy to the lonely Switzer, |! 
’midst his lakes, his cataracts, and 

his mountains. The cheerless exit 

of Siberia, or the wild hunter of | 
Greenland, hails, with unbounded | 
rapture, thy orient circle, shining ou 
a thousand ice-bergs, drifting from 
the Pole. The weather beaten sea- 
man, at anchor near fields of ice, an- 
ticipates, with unspeakable sensa- 
tions of delight, th, glimmering day- 
break, when, pacing on the silent 
deck, he feels 

*“ Cold on his midnicht watch the breezes blow, 
From wastes that slumber in eternal yw.” 

O, thou fair and dazzling olispring 
of darkness! that rolled forth trom 
thy anarchial regious, at the voice o! 
the God of all, to buroa an unfading 
Juminary for ages, and to cheer us, 


mortal wanderers, through the valley} pourtrayed the scrpent in the act of 


of life. 


| race. 


Sun.—Apoloques. 


Happy is he whose intellectual fa- 
culties are expanded with thoughts 
of thy Maker—whose knees bend 
with holy reverence, and do homage 
to the great Disposer of ail Things! 
[t is then that bis soul, fixed with 
devout adoration, may undauntedly 
confront the frozen arrows of death, 
which bid him prepare tor the awful 
tribunal of the Most High. Im- 


pressed with the glorious truths of 


divine revelation, his hope brightens 
like thy glowing circumference ; 
whilst his last and fading ray of ex- 
isteuce sinks, as when 

Thy tropic 


Of glory, light t 


un sets, th their smiles 
tie we eri es 

Josern Hawkins. 

Sherborne. 

APOLOGUES. 
Mr. Editer, 

AGRREAPLY to my promise, I send 
you the first number of the Moral 
Emblems which are to be deduced 
from the History of Brutes, being 

Your very obedient servant, 
An Apologist for Brutes. 
December 23, 1819. 
SERPENT. 

The serpent was the symbol ¢ 
light and wisdom among the Indians, 
Persiaus, Babylonians, Phenicians, 
Egyptians, Grecks, and Peruvians, 


jand, for that reason, was applicd in 


religious affairs to him whom they 
distinguished as the Divine Light, 


ithe Wisdom of God, the Giver of 


. 


Lilie, and the Saviour of Mankind. 
To this several causes might concur, 
as the annual renovation of its youth 
and beauty—its sinuosity, which en- 
abled it to assuime various forms— 
its acuieness of vision, and extraor- 
dinary sagacity—its colour, which is 
that of vivid flame, or burnished 
brass—and the names it bore, viz. 
Seraph (which bas been transferred 
to a superior order of angels), and 
Chavia, or Chuia, which bas a near 
aflinity with the appellation bestowed 
by Adam on the mother of the human 
rom its peculiar mode of re- 
posing in a circular form, the Ezypti- 
ans adopted it as the symbol of a 
year (which it may not be improper 
here to observe, in three ancient lan- 
guages, is derived from a thing that 
turns round, or a circle); and, to 
render the symbol complete, they 


bitivg its tail. 
S 


a a a 


{ pologues.— Remarkable 


Perhaps a simile more adopted to | 


convey an voral was never Invented ; 
and to what awful contemplatio: 
docs it give birth in the mind! Ou i 
years pass on with winged speed; 
but we do nothing more than note 
their passage by their irrecoverable 
loss, entirely forgetting. that, as in 
the Egyptian allegory, the serpent’s 
head, to form the circie, must gnaw 
its other extremity. Let man read 
hercin the consequences of his amu 
ments, as he is pleased to term them 
—amusements, which the moralist 
must reprehend as crimes, or consi- 
der as empty labours without « re- 
compense. Of what use, then, is life 
to a human being, unless his ** days 
speak, and multitude of years éeach 
wisdom ?” 

The circle formed by the serpent 
is, moreover, an ap posite emblem of 
that infinity which is applicable only 
to the Supreme Being, and before 
the art of writing became gene- 
ral, was one so plain and inoffen- 
sive, that it was scarcely possibi 
one might think, were not the con- 
trary known, to pervert it to the uses 
of idolatry. The serpentine figure is 
frequently mentioned in the Serip- 
tures, in a manner which clearly de 
allusion to the Di- 
vine Light:—** And the Lord sent 
fiery serpents among the people 
And the Lord said unto Moses, make 
thee a tiery serpent, and set it upon 
a pole, and it shall come to pass, that 





meusirates Its 


every one that is bitten, when hx 
looketh upon it, shall live.” Nan 
bers xxi. As the locking unto this 


firure was to give health and salva- 
tion to the ollending Israclites., so do 
we expect salvetion only by * look 
ing unio Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith; who, for the joy 
that was set before him, encured ihe 
cross.” fichrews xii. Aud yet * he 
that turned himself towards it (ihe 
brazen serpent) was notsaved by the 
thing that he saw, but by thee thai 
art the Savionr of all.” Vissdom xvi 
** As Moses lilted up thie serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of Man be | 
believeth on him should not perish, 
but have John iii. 
This passage is decisive ; ind t will 
not weaken the moral and spiritual 
instruction to be drawn fiom it by 
any further comnicnt, 


ifted up, that whosoever 


everlasting life.” 


Lustance of Night-Mere. 25 


RLMARKABLE INSTANCE OF 
NIGHT-MARFE. 
Sin,—Amoug the various mala- 
dies which afflict the human frame, 
there is none more singular and dis- 
tressing in its eflects than night- 
mare; and numerous as are the in- 
stances of its power over the imagi- 
nation, the one | am about to relate 
is certainly the most terrible that 
ever came to my knowledge. The 
subject was a maiden lady, residivg 
at Bath, who had frequent attacks of 

wht-mare; aud her innate good 
sense led her to ascribe to its proper 
use an occurrence, that by weaker 
minds would have been ascribed to 
supernataral ageney. 
She was lying awake 
morning, and the moon. shining 
rightly through the window, when 
she heard the door open. This some- 
what surprised her, fectly 
remembered having locked it whea 
she retired to rest. A moment after- 
vards, the curtains at the bottoin of 
her bed were thrown open, and a 
skeleton stood gazing on her. She 
endeavoured to scream, but an op- 
pressive sensation in her throat 
stopped her utterance, and she lay 
gazing on the apparition, in afl the 
agony of fear such an object was 
likely to ocersion. In about a mo- 
ment the curtains dropped, and the 
gure disappeared; but she heard 
; bors tread, as its feet, succeeding 
other on the e: irpet, approached 
he shortly felt it left 
he clothes, and lie beside her. The 
ske leton stretched its cold limbs at 
h, and grasped her arm with its 
Sull she remaired in silence, 
and motionless; but at leneth en- 
deavoured to release herself, un- 
lovsencd each separate finger, and 
leaped from the bed. She felt it was 
nodream, for she beheld the mcon still 
shining.and beard the watchman call- 
ing the hour of two. She tricd the 
or, but it was fast:and casting a 
fearful glance at her bed, it was va- 
eant—her fearful visitant was gone. 
Thus partielly relieved, she again 
laid her head on ber pillow, and almost 
immediately raised it: her bed-cur- 
xain thrown open, and 
the same dreadful ferm appeared— 
it stayed scarcely while her heart 
jbeat onee, then withdrew towards 
ithe door, which open eas 1 
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early in the 
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26 Da Vineis 
LEONARDO DA VINCI'S “* LAST 
SUPPER.” 


Leonakpo, like all the great mas- 
ters, meditated profoundly upon his 
subject, while forming the plan of 
his composition; and having pre 
pared himself by long study, and, 
above all, by clese examination of 
nature, began the execution by re- 
peated sketches, both of the whole 


design, and of allits individual parts. | 


Giraldi relates some curious parti 
culars, which he had from his father, 
who was Leonardo’s contemporary. 
He used to frequent the accustomed 
haunts of persons resembling, by 
their character and habits, those 
whom he was about to introduce in 
his picture; and as often as he met 
with any attitude, groupe, or feature, 
which suited his purpose, besketched 
it in the tablets whieh he carried 
about with him. Having nearly 
finished the other Apostics in this 
way, he had left Judas’s head un. 
touched, as for a long time he could 
find no physiognomy which satistied 
him, or came up to the ideas he had 
formed of transcendent villainy and 
treachery. ‘be Prior of the Domi- 
nican Convent, in the refectory o1 
dining-room of which the painting 
was, grew impatient at being so lonz 
incommoded in that essential branch 
of monastic discipline which was 
carried on in this apartment, and 
complained tv the Grand Duke, who 
called on the artist to explain the 
delay. He said he worked at it two 
whole hours every day. The pious 
head of the house renewed his re- 
presentations with very honest zeal, 
and alleged that Leonardo had only 
one head to finish, and that so far 
from working two hours a day, he 
had not been near the place for al- 
most twelve months. Again suin- 
moned before the prince, the painter 
thus defended himself:—* [t is true 
I have not entered the convent for a 
long time; but it is no less true, that 
I have, been employed every day at 
least two hours upon the pic ture. 
The head of Judas remains to do ; 
and in orderto give ita physiognomy 
suitable to the excessive wickedness 
of the character, 
than a year past, becn daily frequent- 
iug the Borghetto, morning and even- 
ing, where the lowest refuse of the 
capital live; but I have not set 


L have, lor more | 


Last Supper ha 


}found the features TF am in quest of ; 
| these found, the picture is 
finished in a day. If, however,” 
lhe added, * FE stillam unsuccessful 
jin my scarch, L shall rest satisfied 
|with the face of the Prior himself, 
|which would suit my purpose ex- 
tremely well, only that [have fora 
jlong time been hesitating about 
taking sech a liberty with him in his 
fown convent.” tts hardly necessary 
to add, that the Grand Duke was 
perfectly satistied; and the artist 
jhappening to meet with his Judas, 
finished his grand work.—Onur au- 
thor adds a similar aneedote of Ap- 
piani, the last fresco painter that 
Italy has produced; who, having to 
lrepresent a lion’s skin, delaved a 
considerable time until he could find 
one: observing, that he had of course 
seen but few in his life, and never 
jpaid a very minute attention to them. 
The Supper, thus completed, and 
the object of unbounded and univer- 
sal admiration, has unhappily been, 
of all great pictures, by far the 
shortest lived. Every thing unfor- 
tunate in the materials and position, 
has been combined with anumber of 
untoward accidents, and some still 
nore fatal acts of premeditated mis- 
thief, to destroy lon: ago all the 
teaces of the master-hand. The first 
misfortune was its being painted in 
oil instead of fresco, a kind of work 
ill suited to the slow retouching hand 
and most fastidions taste of Leo- 
nardo, who was glad, on this aec- 
count, to take advantarre of the re- 
cent invention of body colours. <A 
miserable fresco at the other end of 
the refectory, painted in the same 
age. still tantalizes the observer by 
the freshness of its tints, while the 
master-piece of Leona 
the art, has been gone forages. It 
is further said, that he used oil too 
much refined, and of too thin a con- 
sistency. Etis certain, too, that the 
plaster on which he worked had 
some defect, which made it scale off 
in afew vears. Then the convent is 
situated in a damp } and the 
refectory is in Uie lowest part of the 
building ; so that at all times when 
there is an inundation in the Mila- 
nese, the room is filed with water. 
Hence this picture retained its ori- 
ginal beauties only for a few years. 
It was linishedin L498 ; In 1510 it is 
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rdo, perhaps ¢ { 


a co o Oe oe oe a oe oe oe ee 


a i 


oF 


outlines 
being 
after this, 


ten years Inter, the 
remained, the 
gone, A century 
neralde fathers, 
vceupy the sawe room with it during 
a yery imteresting portion of the day, 
(with their woute 
the straight 
table and the 
the centre 


colours 
the 


observing 
eity) that 
joined their 
passed through 
picture, and means through 
the door, and aware. from instinetiyv 
science, that the siraighiline between 
those two points was the 
thought eut through 
wall, and thus destroved 
the principal t 


ure, and the 
it. With a tenderness for { 
— rn, alinost 


which 
kitchen 


li . 
phlie 


ol 


by no ails 


shortest, 
proj r to 

d a part ot 
iwonext 
heir so- 


to their zeal 


equal 






for their own cierical duties, they 
next nailed a great ‘seutcheon of the} 
Kinperor upon the middle of the 
wall, so as to reach the heads of the 
groupe But the tender mercies of 
those reverend personages e been 
still more fatal to this master: ; 
and have finished the tinge oa 
Which their neglizence un. In 
1726, they employed an ie. who 
pretended to have a see ret for res 
ving lost colours anil wHowed him 
to work upon the Supper ander an 





awniag which cone 
tions. This 
was Behiotti, painted the 
ture over again, with the exce; 
stenaienat te sky en through 


opera 
name 
whole 


dauber, whose 
pic 
Mion 


a) ¢ 
,ass 


the window, the original colour o 
which remained nearly entire. It is 
jusily remarked by our author, that 
connoisseurs, Who were not aware 


of what had happened, went on plea 


santly enough, lavishing heirp Vises 
on the picture of Belle tti, befor 

Whose divine performance they 
enacted the same raptures as befor 
be had obliterated the work of Leo 


nardo, Pinally ion was 
completed in 


who actnally scraped off 


i770, by one Mazz 





most of the 


few outlines which remained of the 
oriz it ial, a 1d had insert “l heads ol 
his own in all the figures but three 
When he was stopped by a change in 





the cenveat, and a new prior su 

ceeding. In 1796, Buonaparte, out 
Oi respect for the place, rather than 
that il signified much what new ! 

came of the picture, signed an orden 
there, before he remounted} horse 
prohibiting any military use being 
male of the ‘apartm nt; but soon 


ter fram the 
only | after, 
entirely |mame we wish the author had been 
ve-| less delica 
whose lot it was to! doors, and made a stable of it. 
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one of his generals, whose 


te broke down the 
The 
might be expected, 
amused themselves with throwing 
at the heads, being told they 
were meant to represent the A pos- 


about, 


as 


tles. The refectory was then used 
for some years as a magazine of 
forage; and when at Jength permis- 


sion was given to wall up the door, 
in order to prevent further dilapida- 
little was it attended to, 
that, in 1800, a flood having covered 
the floor a foot deep with water, it 
was suffered to remain until it dried 
by evaporation. 


tions, so 


LETTER F 


TOM THE ARCTIC LAND 
EXPEDITION. 
August 27, 1819, at Sea. 
Arrer passing the southern point 
i Greenland, named Cape Fare- 
vell,we met with much ice, but as it 
did not lie thick, little diiliculty was 
<perienced in forcing a way through 
it, nordid it prove so great an impe- 
diment as the contrary winds which 
still continued to thwart us. Near 
the Greenland coast, the streams or 
liclds of ice consisted of a collection 
of loose and comparatively flat pieces, 
more less densely compacted to- 
ether, according to the state of the 


weather; but on approaching the 
shores of Labrador, we fell in with 
many ice-bergs, or large floating 
fields of ice. ‘The variety of forms 


assumed by these masses afiorded us 
amusement, but oceasionally we saw 
such an enormous size, that 


some C, 


every other feeling gave place to 
istonishment. One of these large 


estimated to be 200 fect 
and above half 


bergs we 


high above the water, 


1 mile in length. Its surface was 
broken by mountains of no mean 

e, with deep vallies between. Enor- 
mous as trese dimensions must ap- 
pear, you will be more surprised 
when Linform you, that the part of 
1m ice-berg which projects above wa- 


ter, amounts only to a ninth part of 
the whole mass, that being the pro- 
portion of ice which fleats above salt 
water. Arthur's Seat clothed in snow 
would have tormed only one pinnacle 
to this berg. When these bodies be- 
came familiar to us from their fre- 
quency, we derived much pleasure 











26 Leiter from the Arctic Land Expedition, 
from the various shades and grada-| when all human exertions seemed 
tions of colour they exhibited. The| perfectly fruitless, the current ed- 
more compact parts were generally | died off shore. the land breeze sprung 
of a bright verdigrease bluc; towards|up,a boat that we had put overboard 
the base a tine sea green prevailed ;| succeeded in taking us in tow, and, 
here and there a tint of red was scen;| what appeared almost miraculous, 
and the summits alone were snow-|one of the last thumps the ship re- 
white. As the part of the ice which | ceived caused the rudder to fall back 
is covered by the sea decays more |into its place. By this combination 
rapidly than that which is in the air, | of favourable circumstances, we suc- 
it oftea happens that one of these; ceeded in getting round the point we 
islands becomes top heavy, and tum-| so much dreaded, and setting all sail 
bles over We never saw one in the| we steered from the land. Upen the 


act of making this revolution, but] first alarm of danger, the women and 


most of them bore evideat marks of| children, of whom we had a large 


| 
having been overturned twice or| number on board, going to Lord Sel. 
thrice, the old water lines, intersect- kirk’s colony, rushed upon deck 
ing each other in various directions,|much terrified. The oficers, how- 
being still deeply engrave ad on the iryijever suces eded m calming their 
surfaces. ‘ears, and prevailed on them to go 

We first beheld the land (Resolu-| below out of the way of the sailors; 
tion Island) during a fog, which soon | but scarcely had this been effected, 
became so thick that we could not! whea the current carried us against 
see the length of the ship. In cous a farce ice-bere which had grounded 
quence of this we got invelved in ajupon a ridge of sunken rocks that 
field of ice; then, to add to our dis-| lay at some distance from the shore. 
tresses, it fell calm; and although’ The crash of the masts and yards, 
we could perecive that we were car- toge:her with the grinding of the 
ried along by a violent current, yet|ship’sside against the ice, terrified 
ertaining | them morethan ever, but we speedily 








the fog depri' ed us of asi 
its direction, and the depth of water! got clear of this second danger with- 
Was too great to admit of our anchor-| out receiving farther damage. Our 
ing. After remaining in this situa-| troubles were not, however, atan end: 
tion for two or three hours, receiving the ship had reecived so much = da. 
ocezsionally some heavy blows from) mage whilst on the rocks, that, onex- 
the ice, an alarm was given that we; amination, a greatdeal of water was 


were close on the rocks. We all ran/found in the hold. All hands were 
upon deck, and beheld a tremendous | instantly set to the pumps, but, to 


cliff, frowning directly over the mast, our mortification, we found that the 
heads of the ship. It was perfectly! water rushed in faster then we could 
perpendicular, covert doin) many, with every exery exertion, discharge 

Affairs now wore a gloomy as- 
mit was so high, aud shrouded in so) peet; the water in the hold increased 
thick a fog. that it could not be traced | to upwards of five feet, and the men 
from the deck. We had searecly were getting tired ef the pumps, 
time to make any useful exertions,, when fortunately the weather cleared 
fur in a few minutes the ship fell) up a litthe, and we saw the Kddy- 
the cliff, alone the (stone, one af the vessels that aecom- 


places by sheets of ice, and its sum it. 





\V 


‘ 


broadside ayainst 
face of which she was violently hur-| panied us, xt vo great distance ; we 
yore down and informed them of our 


ried by the current, towards a ridge 
of broken rocks, which in a shorti situation. leery assistance in their 
time would have torn the stoutest) power was promptly supplied; they 
vessel to pieces. The heavy swell sent twenty menand two carpenters, 
which prevailed caused the ship, in! The services of the latter were in 
her passage, to beat asainst various valuable. as our carpenter hac died 
rocky ledges which projected under in the earlier part of the voyage. 
the water. One of the blows she thus) With this fresh accession of strength, 
sustained drove the rudder out of i kept the leak from gaining upon 
place, but it fortunately hung sus- us; and aftersome time the carpen- 
pended bya tackling which had been) ters succeeded in discovering and 
employed to secure it on coming patching up the broken parts so as 


amongst tl iee. At this instant, sensihly to diminish the intlux of 
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4 











le iter fi om the Arctic Land Levy dition. — Wallerstein. 


waiter. Their operations were, how-| 


ever, slow, and it was not till the 
evenint of the second day, that we 
sueceeded in getting ail the water| 
out of the ship. During the whole 
of this time, not only the officers and 
men worked hard, but even many ol 
the women, recovering their spirits, 
proved emincntly useful at the 
pumps. As the water decreased, the 
carpenters were enabled more rea- 
dily to repair the damaze that had 
been sustained ; and they ultimately 
succeeded so weil, that one pump 
proved suflicicnt to discharge the 
water as fast as it leaked in. In this 
state we have continued ever since. 
In these the Pludson’s 
Bay vessels are generally visited by 
a tribe of Esquimaux, who frequent | 
the shores during summer, and come 
eff to the ships for the purpose o 
bartering their whole wealth, which | 
consists in whale and seal blubber, | 
for iron, which has become an article} 
of the first to them. 
Accordingly, one day when we were 
above 20) miles from the shore, these 
poor creatures ventured off in thei: 
skin canoes, pulling with their ut- 
most anXicty to reach the vesscls. 
It sometimes happens, when the 
ships have a fair wind, that they run 
past the Msquimaux haunts without 
stopping; in the present instance, 
huwever, we were detained by light 
contrary winds, which enabled them 
1» overtake and when they did 
so,they expressed so much joy and ex- 
ultation, that it was easy to conecive 
how great the disappointment must 
have been when they missed us. 1 


straights, 


| 


couse juence 


Us 


it 
a short time we were surrounded by 
3090r 40 canoes, each carrying one 
with his small cargo mer- 
ro, Whieh, to their great satis- 
faction, they specdily exchanged for 
pieces of iron, hoops, Knives, saws, 
hatchets and harpoons, and tin-pots. 
The wind continuing contrary during 
the remainder of the day, we stood 
in towards the land. and gave the 
women of the tribe an opportunity 


nian is ot 


ehand 





to come oil, which they did in five 
large canoes, framed like the large 
one of skins, but opeu, and each 


capable of carrying from 20 to 30 
people. The oars were pulled by 
women, but there was en old man in 
each boat to direct them, As they 
brought off a vreat many children, I 
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suppose we saw the whole tribe, 
umounting to nearly 200 souls, 

Tie features of the Esquimaux 
are not the most regular in the world; 
but it was pleasing to see their flat, 
fat, greasy faces. When they had 
disposed of their articles of trade, 
we presented the women and chil- 
dren with a few needles, beads, and 
other trinkets, and sent them away 
highly delighted. Since that time 
we have been contending against 
contrary winds—but by persever- 
ance have succeeded in getting 
within a few days sail of York fac- 
tory, at which place I shall conclude 
and despatch. 

August 31.—York Factory.—We 
have landed here in safety ; tind the 
country more pleasant than we ex- 
pected, and have becn told that the 


| difliculties of travelling in this coun- 


try have been much exaggerated. 
J. R. 
WALLERSTEIN, OR THE EMPE- 
ROR’S NEPHEW. 
A Youth of eighteen, serjeant-ma, 


jor in the tiraliears of a regiment 


of Buonaparie’s old guard, escaped 
by little less than a miracle the fate 
of the rest of that regiment, cut in 
pieces at the battle of Brienne. Hav- 
ing no reason to expect a second mi- 
pacle, he returned to his father, whom 
he probably found not sufficiently 
liberal to satisfy his love of indolence 
and dissipation, ‘Tired of being the 
son of a petty Jewish shopkeeper, 
Joseph Wallerstein (this was the 
name of the acventurer) conceived 
the idea of introducing himself into 
a more wealthy and distinguished 
family. He who has his choice would 
be a fool not to ally himself to one of 
the most illustrious. Wallerstein 
cave the preference to the family of 
Romanow, the head of which is nei- 
ther more nor Jess than Alexander I. 
Kmperor of Russia. Ite dubbed him- 
self without ceremony the nephew of 
that monarch, at the moment when 
the eyes of all Europe were tixed 
upon him. He spoke German, had 
served in the Russian campaign, and 
had an inconceivable degree of au. 
dacity—resources well calculated to 
enable him to impose upon the cre. 
dulous. 

Our hero sallied from the Rue du 








Tour St. Honoré, the residence of|a pinch, and 


Wallerstec. 


put the box in his 


the ignoble author of his existence, | pocket, saying, ** I will keep it asa 


and introduced himself to Galiscau, 
the traiteur, on the Boulevard de 


Mont Parnasse, by the titles of Ba-| 


ron Count Komburuski Kaudoroski 
Padoroski, colonel of Don Cossacks, 


commandant of a corps of jagers, | 


and aide.de-eamp to the Emperor of 
Russia and Prince Schwartzenberg. 
in this manner he combined the most 
heterogeneous qualities, which be 
appropriated either collectively or 
individually, as he thought proper ; 
but the title upon which he always 
assumed, was that of nephew to the | 
great Alexander. 

Wallerstein became acquainted at 
bis new lodgings with several per- 
sons, to whom he promised his pow 
erful protection. He honoured with 
his particular favour a young student 
at law, named Sullinger, who esteem- 
ed himself inexpressibly happy in 
offering the prince a pair of pistols, 
to which he seemed to take a fancy, 
and which were certainly more suit- 
able for a colonel of Cossacks than 
for a young lawyer. 

The new prince drove about in 
Paris in hired coaches, which he for- 
got to pay for ; and he referred hat 
ters, boot-makers, and even confee- 
tioners, and pastry.cooks—for his 
highness was fond of sweet things— 
to his treasurer. 

One day the prince took it in his 
head tovisit the Hételdes Invalides, 
the retreat of the brave. Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of bis dress— 


memorial of a brave soldicr; you 


|will permit me to exchange a gold 


one with you for it.” The officer, 


| astonished at so much condescension, 


jwas silent, “ 


{ wish,” continued 
the prince to the general, “ to leave 
these respectable soldiers proofs of 
my liberality.” —* They are expressly 
forbidden to accept any thing.”—* I 
have occasion besides to make some 
little purchases, and as IT have no- 
thing but Russian paper, you can, 
perhaps, direct me where I can ob- 
tain cash for it."-—** I cannot,” re- 
plied the general, offering his purse 
ta supply his immedirte wants. It 
was accepted, though it contained 
only twenty pieces of gold, and the 
prince had for the last as wel} as the 
first time visited the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, 

So far Wallerstein’s expeditions 
fell under the cognizance of the cor- 
rectional police alone: his excur- 
sious in the environs of Paris made 
hin a fit subject for the court of as- 
size. Hie resided some time at Meu- 
don, where he launched out into 
great expense, and kept an open 
table at the cost of his landlord, and 
then determined to lay Versailles 
under contribution. On the road he 
met with a French officer, whom, 
however, he could not persuade to 
place much faith in his tales. or his 
titles. At Versailles he observed an 
old nran decorated with the order of 
St. Lazarus and St. Louis. ‘“ Tam 


he wore a green coat, which remind-| rejoiced,” said he to him, ‘* to meet 


ed you of the great Frederic’s old 
blue frock—and notwithstanding his 
pitiful retinue—for as he was fond of | 
pomp, he was attended by one single 
ragged servant—Alexander’s nephew 
experienced a reception suitable to 
the rank and name of his iflustrious 
unele. 

Me was shown the dome and all 
the curiosities. He went down to the 
dining-hall, and drank to the health 
ef all the brave invalids, who re-) 
turned it with that of the Emperor! 
ef Russia. Upon this he took the in-| 
signia of an order from his button- 
hole, and presented it to an ollicer ; 
and when he made some scruple to 
decorate himself with it, the prince 
eommanded, and the officer obeyed. | 

Another officer was taking snuff out 
ofa silver box: the prince asked for! 


with an otd servant of the king.” He 
then told his story, whieh M.de Bel- 
mare de St. Cyr believed, with a sin- 
cerity which was evinced by his 
whole behaviour. He invited the 
prince to dinner, and the latter again 
loosed from his button-hole the blue 
ribbon of an order, which he trans- 
ferred to his host, and formally cre- 
ated him a grand commander of the 
order of Malta. Fhe honour of treat- 
ing @ prince and the new decorations 
mast have terribly confused M. de 
Belmare’s memory, otherwise he 
eould not have failed to recollect 
that the order of Malta is black, and 
that in this order there is no suck 
title as crand commander. 

M.de Belmare had well nigh be- 
come the innocent accomplice of an 
im pester. whose victim be was. On 
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the strencth of the young prince’s| Written requisition, which was ime 


promises, Madame de Belmare w as| mediately given. 


Whilst the utmost 


making all the necessary prepara-| exertions were ineffectually making 
tions to go to Paris, where she was/|to collect the articles required, the 
to be presented to the Emperor Alex- | prince invited himself to dine with 


ander. The illustrious guest 
again nothing but Russian paper; 


accepted the purse of the lady, who| M. 


made many apologies for the small- 
riess of the sum it contained. Fier 
husband took him to a watch-maker, 
and warmly recommended to him 


the distinguished customer he had | 


brought. Our hero chose a watch 
and chain, for which be was to pay 


800 frances, and ordered the watch-| 


maker to call the next day for his 
money at Meudon, of which he (the 


had | the mayor. 
he |from his host. and then proceeded to 


prince) was governor, ordering him | 


at the same time to bring with him | 
more watches, the sale of which he | 
would erasure, and promising him the | 


He purloined a watch 


Mallet, of La Garenne, who was 
| tofurnish sixty rations, and quarters 
jfor sixty men. All the efforts of the 
j|inhabitants to supply the requisition 
were unavailing, and it was suggest- 
ed that it might perhaps be possible 
at Vincennes. His highness conde. 
scended to write with his own hand 
a most gracious letter to General 
| d’Ausmenil, governor of Vincennes. 
It is impossible to say how the farce 
might have ended but for the arrival 
of M. de Caylus, the mayor of St. 
Maur. Instead uf suffering himselfte 
be dazzled, like so many others, by all 


post of inspector of clocks and| the fine titles of the prince, he come 


watches in the castle. 
maker’s shep ke also wrote out with | 
his own hand the patert of grand 
commander for M. de Belmare. 

In the evening he went with the 
new made commander to the coflee- 
house. Hither accident also brought 
the watch-maker, and the incredu- 
lous officer whom he had met with in 
the morning. The watch-maker. 
warned by the latter, requested to 


speak in private with the prince for | 


two minutes, and insisted that he 


should pay his money, or retern the | 


watch. The adventurer, finding him- 
selfdiscovered, gave back the watch, 
laying injunctions of the most pro- 
found silence on the tradesinan: he 
then abruptly quitted the coflee- 
room, mounted his horse, and gal- 
loped to Paris; while the officer 
went in pursuit of him to Meudon, 
Where he found 
ment provided, and a numerous com- 
pany assembled and waiting for the 
prince. 

Some days afterwards, on the 2d 
of May, the Cossack colonel, not de- 
ferred by his late failure, went to St. 
Maur and sent fer the mayor, W ho 
happened to be absent : the mayor 
of the next commune, Pont St. Maur, 
was therefore fetched to him. ‘The 
prince announced that the Emperor 
of Russia, with 800 cavalry of 
guard, would be at St. Maur at ten 
o'clock the same evening, and gave 
orders for the necessary provisions | 
and forace The mayer solicited ¢ 


¢ 
nis 


grand entertain- |< 


In the watch-| pared facts and circumstances, con- 


ceived a suspicion that he was an 
| impostor, told him so to his face, and 
ordered him to be apprehended, 
The ex-colonel, who had condueted 
himself like a genuine Cossack, gave 
up both the watches, and was cone 
veyed to Paris. General Sacken de- 
livered him over to Count Roche- 
chouart, and the count into the hands 
of justice. 

The indictment charged our here 
with forgery, and the attorney-gene~ 
ral endeavoured to prove that the 
different papers drawn up by Waller- 
stein, and subscribed with a fictitious 
name, were actual forgerics. Cou 
ture, the counsel for the accused, 
succeeded, however, in convincing 
the jury, that these documents, des- 
titute of every character of legal au- 
thenticity, which could produce no 
udvantage to the writer, and do but 
a very trifling injury to those to 
whom they were given, were tatally 
different fram what the law denomi- 
nated forgery. The jury therefore 


acquitted Wallerstein of that charge, 


but found him guilty of fraud ; he 
was sentenced to five years’ iampri- 
sonment, and to pay a fine of 300 
franes, and the costs ef the process. 


IN 1818. 
er written by a Traveller in that 
Country | 
ArTeER a six months’ stay in Ma- 
drid, Seville, Cadiz, and Granada, I 
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32 
feel quite saturated with Spain and 
Spanish literature. 
with which I think the most unpre- 
judiced traveller can hardly be much 
pleased, allowing him, too, to have 
been well trained to disappointment 
by residing among other fallen na- 
tions. Thereis, indeed, some degree 
of interest in observing the very dil- 
ferent way in which bad governments 
affect diferent nations ; and viewing 
Spain and Italy under this idea, no- 
thing can so highly exalt the Spaniard 
over the Italian, to whom li is, ne- 


verthcless, extremely inferior in ge-| 
nins, application, arts, and letters. | 
taly | 


Whilst, however, all ranks in 
seem to be tainted with the greatest 
defects, and where the peasant and 
the prince are alike degraded, cor- 
ruption in Spain has withered only 
the upper ranks, and has left the pea- 
santry, and all that is not noble or 
clerical, with so many virtues, that I 
imagine they may safely compete with 
the mass of any other nation, more 


especially the Catalans, Gallicians, | 
Arragonese, and Castilians, for the | 
southern Spaniards do not bear so} 


high a character. When I have said 
that the people of those provinces may 
compare with other nations, I believe 
that I put them too low in the scale ; 
for the instances one hears of their 
extraordinary fidelity, honour, indus- 
try, and prudence, are not to be easily 
matched in any country that I know 
of, so misgoverned as this is, or has 
been. 

1 consider them in this favourable 
light, from knowing the prodigious 
disadvantages they labour under, so 
great as must, I think, have crushed 
the good qualities of a less enduring 


Itis a country \farther account of these remote sub- 


Spamn in 1518. 


among us. otto annoy you by any 
jects, I will return to Madrid, where 
liveth and flourisheth Fernando Sep- 
|timo, who is not an ill-looking man, 
of 32 or 34, and of good beight. 
His wife is rather well looking, and 
as he affects popularily, she and all 
his court, in full dress, walk in public 
places twice or three times a week, 
every person standing still and taking 
off their hatsas})c passes. One would 
jexpect in a Spanish court, though 
ruined, something of magnificence, 
and something of this is aimed at, 
but the clumsiness of their ponderous 
and ill made carriages, the faded live- 
ries of the numerous servants, the 
wretched harness of the mules, the 
poor clothing of the guard of nobles, 
undo, to any buta Spanish eye, the 
brilliancy of the coriage. It should 
be added, too, that almost all the 
noble ranks are remarkably shortand 
swarthy, and have the meanest gait 
}and carriage. 

The palace is perhaps the most 


exquisite acting is daily gotup there; 
for the great staircase is lined by poor 
| people with petitions, which, on the 
king and queen’s coming down, are 
received by them, and the petitioner 
treated with the greatest good-will 
and aliability. To see this scene so 
well done, one would say, this king 
lis, indeed, the father of his people. 
The poor, indeed, are treated with 
regard by every body, down to the 
beggar, who takes the slightest hint, 
and goes away: ‘ }ixcuse vie, Sir,” 
immediately rids you of him, so that 
the importunity on one hand, and 
menacces on the other, are unknown. 





splendid in Europe, and a piece of 





people. From examining the history, | It surprises one to see how very inde- 
too. of the Catalans and Arragonesc | pendent, and how well off, the cottager 
in particular, I must think, had they |is in most parts of Spain; the wretch- 
kept their constitution (whichCharles |edness and indplence are ameng 
V.destro ed,) they would have taken | the other classes ; the poor, indeed, 
the highest rank among the free peo- | are so little molested, either by taxcs 
ple ofthe world, 1 donotthink peop!e | or authority, that L imagine they will 
are sufliciently aware of the great be the last to take part in any com- 
feats and prowess of the Arragonesc,|motion. Civility is more necessary 
of the excellence of their constitution, lie Spain than in any other country, 





and of the love they had for freedom. | {or riches here without it are of no 
Before the ycar 1309, they had as fine javail, and can procure you nothing. 
a form of limited goverament as we | The mulcteer must be treated withas 
had in 1688, and were so much before | muchrespectas if heweie your equal; 
hand, in point of civilization, as meer he is so touchy, that reproaches 
have formally abolished the use of|on your part would cause you to be 
torture. I Lelieve the Long Parlia-|leftin the read, as he would say ne 

meut first deciced its abolishment \thiug in reply, but composedly tabe 
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away his mules. Threats would be 
dangerous. Should any government 
he so weak as to do any thing to} 
interfere in a sensible way with the 
lower ranks, I think they would | 
quickly resent it, for they are all} 
armed, and say the gevernment is| 
bad, but that they have not much} 
cause of complaint. } 
The society in Spain is intolerable. | 
The people you mect there are per- 
haps the most ignorant of any in Mu- 
rope. They know no language but 
their own, and never read at all. Li 
you ask them about Lope de Vega. 
Calderon, Mariana, or Masden, they 
tell you that they are all excellent, 
the best in Europe of their kind ;| 
that they have seen some of their} 
plays acted, and have heard that the 
histories of the two last are the besi, 
possible, LT remarked, that all Spa- 
niards have an idea that their writers 
and painters are tie best, and 
the frst whoshowed Europe the way ; 
that they have been piilaged by all 
nations without acknowledgment. 
This opinion is the creed of all, and | 


were 


the most liberal writer they have so-! 


Jemnly winds up an enconium, say- 
ing, ** Oh, how much does our coun- 
try owe to Heaven, since it appears 
that uponher Providence has poured 
down ail the beniguant influcnces 
which she has scattered among all 
other planets. It is Spain,” he says, 
* alone which produces geniuses fit- 
ted for every thing, being in this an 
exception to the general rute, 
omnis fert omniatelius.” Peyjoo, the 
writer of this, was reckoned so liberal 
a writer, that he incurred great dan 
ger. 


To succeed in society you must be | 


the slave of women, who are totally 

without education, and who often 
have much more than real 
beauty,and ifyouare only an admirer, 
and not a slave, you have no chance. 
You must always havein your mouth 
the grandeur of Spain; the herevism of 

Spain; the genius of the men ; the} 
wit and beauty of the women, Lay 

ing on allthis preposterously thick | 
you willbeliked. I could not ima-| 
gine why I throve so ill, or rather} 
why I did not suceeved atall, for Thad! 
been at much pains to speil ny Ita- 
lian by their Spanish, and to ingra- 
tiate myself, but LT found afterwards, 
thata man who says only what ic 


rreee 


' time of trial. 


* Non] 


thinks, whois uot noisy, loud, anda 
creat flatterer, will not get on. But 
is } was leaving Spain and going to 


| Gibraltar, i met aman who had the 


ear and the heart of every Spaniard, 
Why I could not imagine, till I ob- 
served that to every one of them he 
was always extolling the nation, its 
grandeur, nobility, mixing a more 
than quentum suffictt of commenda- 
tion to the person, whoever he was, 
with whom he was speaking. Ailthe 
English in Spain, who, indeed, are 
not many, pursue this plan. Any 
foreigner, who will do this by the wo- 
men, is sure of favour, for they pre- 
fer strangers. Upon first coming to 
Madrid, [ naturally said how fine a 
province Catalonia was, what a neble 
people, how they have fought and 
suffered, (for the province is devas- 
tated.) what a dignified deportment 
the very carriers have, and so on. 
\ll this was thought due, and, of 
course, no answer scarcely made, and 
the commendation thought but a 
small one. This feeling of superiority 
and desert among the lower ranks is 
as it shon!d be, and maintains in 
them a just pride, but it is revolting 








'from the mouths of worthless place- 


men and a cowardly nedility, who 
shrunk from every exertion in the 
The distinction of cha- 
racter between the Italian and Spa- 
niard is as strong in this as in any 
thing, for one of the best qualities of 
the former, and often pushed to an 
eXtreme, is his modesty and self-hu- 
miliation. He feels at mest a little 
elevation when he alludes to the Ita- 
lian Plutarch, and invariably quoting: 
the famous verses of Filicaja, says, 
* We have been a great people, we 
might possibly perhaps be so again, 
but we wre -!' Pio,” &e. The 
Spaniard feels that he isamemberof 
a nation that was great, is great, and 
must for ever, in spite of allimisrule, 
be great, for whom no commendation 
is adequate, 

They have three or four paimters 
of the very first excellence, inferior 
only tothe greatestof the Halians;as 
many sublime, pathetic, but extrava- 
guut Writers oftragedies; a few his- 
iorians, perhaps better than any we 
had, til thie time of Robertson; some 
poets of merit, but not transcendant, 
wend no epic poem of any merit. 
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. : ai wtih autiiais | servation, life itsclf seéme compress. 
SAPS IN LONDON: 4 SRETCE. led fur him into the abridginent of a 
When [hear a man complain of! morning walk. 
ennui, of tedium, or vice, or accase} Or if he take his horse or his open 
a Londoa life of sameness, Lam cov-| carriage, returning from the city 
vinced that either the body of such) ahout four or tive o'clock, and follow 
an one is diseased, which deranges | the dachesses, and ceuntesses, the 
his intellect, or that there is a void | smart comwoners’ wives, and trades- 
in the mind which he has neither ac- | wonien—in short, the ladies of every 
tivity nor the talent to fill up. A| description, with all the titled and 
sameness in London! Preposterous!! untitled beaux, to the parks and 
Every street, every square, every | favourite rides, what diversity of cha- 
public walk, and every theatre, pre-| racter willhe find! The ruffian at 
sents novelty and varicty. The very Tattersall’s, the half-pay officer hang- 
shops with their shopmen and shop- ing out for an invitation, the merce- 
women, their proprictors and custo-| nary beauty fishing for a gudgeon, 
smuers, oiler a world of information| (he adventure-hunter casting about 
and a wide field for remarks. | by chai-ce, the park sauntcrer, the 
Neither the elegante, who canters dinner hunter, the beau, or belle, on 
through the streets to be admired,| their road to an assignation, the 
the debauché who half slecps over! miror or the young female on the 
his curricle horses, or by the side of | oad to ruin, the yawning time-killer, 
his tilbury-groom, nor the rich sub-| the reader on a bench under a tree, 
ject for the gout, who lolls stupidly | +ooks and sharpers on the look out, 
in his carriage, see much of this ;/the author feasting onhis own brain, 
but the man who studies his fellow-| and the alderman in such a_ state of 
creatures, and whose active mind | repletion that a doctor must inevita- 
finds employment in all classes of | bly be called in, the gaping country- 
life, can draw experience and know-| man and the pert studier of fashion— 
ledge from every character and fiom| surely these are subjects enough for 
every scene in the eventful drama of! contemplation. 
existence. Such a man must be! ‘Then suppose a man has ‘quitted 
able to pass frum the senate to the) his house in Grosvenor-square, and 
<offee-house, from the gay lounge of) after a ride in the park and a morn- 
morning amusement to the busy! ing visit or two where his only dread 
sceneofa Stock Exchange, and from) js to find any one at home, strikes 
taking the living portraits of titled) into Bond-street and pursues his 
idlers at auctions and in ice-shops,| course down the Strand. How many 
to the toil and bustle of trade and | various characters will he see in one 
commerce, |linen-draper’s shop! The superb 
The court end of the town and the | dame who is there from idleness, and 
city, St. James’s and St. Giles’s, the, buys every thing ; the fickle, trouble- 
puny efforts of the coxcomb’s table-| some fashionable, who shops from 
wit and the broad farce and vulgar) vacancy of mind and habit, and who 
cant of the river boatmen, or the} turns over every thing without the 
stage coachman, mustall be examin-| jeast intention of purchasing ; the 
edand sifted by suchaone. He must| boarding-schoo! miss,who looks wist- 
quit his spring pony, or his dennet, | fully at a richaunt, but cannot soften 
in ocder to see men nearer, and min-| her heart into the purchase ofa lace 
gle with the pedestrian train in their) veil or a French shawl; the arch 
walk from Oxtord-street to St. Mary \Cy prian who eyes an embroidered 
Axe. Shops, countenances—but! gown and the linen-draper, or some 
above all, manners—will all pass by|chance male customer in the shop, 
him like the magic lanthornu. With- with equal fondness—and, lastly, 
out light it would produce no effect; |the adroit shop-lifter, with Argus 
without a ray of genius he would sce/eyes on every side, endeavouring to 
nothing but uninteresting men and | seize the opportunity of taking oft 
women, crowded streets, busy and! some article of value whilst the at- 
jmposing tradespeople, by whom he tention of those serving in the shopis 
js pressed and jostled, without de-| occupied, or whilst a shopman is dis- 
riving any benetit from his inter-) patehed to hand down some parcel 
ourse with the world, or his collision] to be looked at. 


with manlhiud But, blest with ob- From the lineu-draper’s or the tow 
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eller’s, fet him call in af a confection- | 
er’'s and take anice. There will he; 
geain see an endless variety of cha-| 
racter : the pert, but pretty, shop- 
woman, who is the load-stone of her} 
customers ; the lounger talking non- | 
gense, and drawling out his half-} 
formed sentences; the appointed} 
beau or belle looking with cagle-eye| 
alternately atthe clock aud the street-| 
door with irresistible impatience ;} 
some happy couple ia a corner, or by | 
themselves in the soup-room, making | 
the most of the stolen half hour ; the! 
fungous glutton devouring his mock- 
turtle and perspiring over itlike an 
ox ; the poor gentleman making his| 
scanty repaston a bason of cravy | 
soup, and passing away his time| 
until the hour of memorialing the} 
commander-in-chief, of cooling his | 
heels atthe Admiralty, or of groaning | 
ina great man’s an‘i-chamber, and| 
secking some never-to-be-granted | 
favour, arrive. | 

There also observe the young man, | 
fearful and anwious ins appearance, 
who isto mect his lawyer and to 
Jearn what writis out against him, 
and at whose suit, and who arrives; 
in ahackney coach with all the win-| 
dows up. Finally, see“ the school-| 
hoy with his saichel of his back,’ 
devoid of care, and drawn to this 
eentral point of rendezyous like a tly, 
merely by the fruit and sugar. 

From a rendezvous ice-shop, or 
coffee-house, suppose the enquiring | 
promenader now to take a turn in 
the Mall of St. James's Park. How, 
many different parts are acted there! | 
Here hewill sec thegay Life Guards- 
man casting his net for female game 
on every side, and sighing for some 
belle to whom this * soldier, tired of} 
War's) alarms,” may recount. the 
action of Quatres bras, and in whose 
bewitching society he may make up| 
for the rigours of past campaigns. | 
Therehemay behold aforeigndemirep | 
who, by the ageney of a poodle dog, | 
has a happy talent of forming ac- 
quaintance with those whom she has | 
never scen before. On one hand is a} 
chevalier aA’Industric hunting simul-|} 
taneously fora wile and for a dinner. | 
On the other hand, the lovely wife of | 
many husbands, affecting the senti 
mental, and reading * Zimmerman) 
on Solitude.” or Moore's Poems,| 
Without turning over a siugle leaf for 
awhote Loar together, but 4 


LI Wsne 


Ondon . 


|The most part are drawu by 


her line for an admiring novice who 
may seat himself beside her on the 
same bench. 

‘Too often may we see the weather- 
beaten and scarred veteran, whose 
laurels are as faded in his country’s 
remembrance as the verdure of the 
sapless elm under which he sits: see 
him oceupy the whole bench with 


ihis legs stretched on it; mark the 


disappointment of his brow—the di- 
minished fire of his eye, and regret 
that his fate has been so hard. Now 
my lady, too late for her distracted 
swain, leaps out of her carriage and 
runs down the alley of trees: vous 
etes trop tard, ma belle; a letter must 
explain the delay. At last the idle, 
over-fed footman makes his appear- 
anee: he is sent on a message of 
urgency, but he takes his time—a 
few lies will account for his loitering 
and amusing himself, and in order 
to do his duty as a confidential mes- 
senger, he thrusts his fingers into the 
billet and reads its contents, 
Quitting the Park, and proceeding 
down the Strand, what crowds are 
led there by business or by pleasure! 
the 
former: buat ‘* fronti nulle fides :’” 
there are masks, blinds, and decoys 
amongst them. That pretty brunette 
who trips so nimbly, as if in haste, 
with a ban-box in her hand, has been 


}up and down the Strand half a dozen 


times. The ban-box is a lure: see 
the alderman taken by it. Willhe 
be in the wrong box ? nous n'em savons 
rien. Had she been dressed likea 
west end of the town Cyprian, the 


isugar-baker had not been caught. 


That fellow disguised as a Quaker, 
too, is no Quaker at all. He has an 
oil-skin bundle of samples—this is a 
blind. Follow him clese. He is 
sticking to the skirtsofa countryman, 
who is gaping and staring into every 
window. He will follow him to St, 
Dunstan's church. The cloek and 
the false Quaker strike their blow 
at the same time: Giles Jolter’s 
pocket-book and watch are no longer 
in their master’s pocket. 

It would be quite endless to recount 
the variety of London, trom all these 
scenes te the painted halls of the 
great, the evening brilliant assem- 
blies, the sales by the candle, and 
the candle-light beanty’s sale, down 
to the lowest pitch of life, the roof- 
less wandercrand the morn-twinkling 
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coffee shop. Let any man complain 
of sameness amidst such variety il 
he can. Bat,surely, from every one 
of these scenes, moral and useful 
tessons may be drawn, if the eye and 
the brain of the draftsman be clear 
enough to profit by his models. 


A 


Anastasius’ 


TURKISH PRISON. 
Memoirs of a 
Greek }. 


{From : or Modert 

Tue vast and high enclosure 
Bagnio, situated contiguously to the 
arsenal and the docks, contains a 
little world of its own, buta world 
of wailing! One part is tenanted 
by the prisoners made on board the 
enemy’s ships, who, with an iron 
ring round theit lees, awaitin this 


dismal repository their transference | 


the Turkish fleet. This 
ouly be called a_ sort 
purgatory. The other is hell in per- 
fection. It is the larger division, 
filled with the natural subjects ofthe 
Grand Signior,whom their real orsup- 
posed misdemeanurs have brought 
to this abode of unavailing tears. 
Here are confined alike the ragged 
beggar urged by famine to steal a 
loaf, and the rich banker instigated 
by avarice to deny a deposit ; the 
bandit who uses open violence, and 
the baker who employs false weights ; 
the land robber and the pirate of the 
Seas, the assassin and 


on board 
part may 


mingled natives of every country 

Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
and Gipsies; and are confounded 
individuals of every creed—the Mo- 
hammedan, the Christian, the He- 
brew, and the Heatheh. Here the 
prond and the humble, the opulent 
and the necessitous, are reduced to 
the direst of equalities, the equality 
of torture. But LT err: for 
some hapless vietim—perhaps guilty 
of no other crime but that of having 
excited the Sultan’s ecupidity, 
wear on his first entrance the livery 
of better days, his more decent ap 


t ! 
sal suld 


pearance will only expose him to 
harsher treatment. Loaded with 
the heaviest fetters, linked to the 


most loathsome of malefactors, he is 
compelled to purchase cvery all 
viation of his burthen, every mitiga 
tion of his pain, at the most exorbi- 
tant price; until the totalexhaustion 
ot his slender store has acqnired him 


ry 


of the | 


of | 


the cheat. | 
Here, as in the infernal regions, are | 


still | 


Life in Loudou.- ~A Turkish Prison. 


|\the privilege of being at least ona 
ilevel with the lowest of his fellow 
|suflerers ; and spared additional tor- 
Iments, no longer lucrative to their 
jinflictors. 
| Kvery day acapital fertileincrimes 
| pours new offenders into this dread 
; receptacle ; and its high walls and 
| deep recesses resound every instant 
| With imprecations and curses, uttered 
in all the various idioms of the Otho- 
man Empire. Deep moans and dis. 
mal yells leave not its dismal echoes 
la moment's repose. From morning 
until night, and from night until 
morning, the ear is sturned with the 
clang of chains, which the galley 
slaves drag about while confined in 
their cells, and which they still drag 
about wheu toiling at their tasks. 
Linked together two and two for 
jlife, should they sink under their 
sufferings, they still continue thus 
linked alter the death of cither; and 
the man doomed to live on, drags 
after him the corpse of his dead 
companion. Inno direction can the 
| eye escape the spectacle of atrocious 
punishments, and of indescribable 
agonies. Here, perhaps, you see a 
wretch whose stiflened limbs refuse 
| their oflice, stop suddenly shortinthe 
midst of his labour, and, as ifalready 
impassible, defy the stripes that lay 
}open his flesh, and waitin total im- 
| mobility the last mercitul blow that 
isto end his misery ; while, there, 
you view his cempanion foaming 
| withrage and madness, turn against 
his own person his desperate hands, 
tearhisclotted hair, rend his bleeding 
bosom, and dash to pieces his head 
against the wall of his dungeon. 

A long unpunished pirate, a libe- 
rated galley slave, Achmet Reis, by 
name. was the fiend of hell who, by 
his ingenuity in contriving pew ter- 
tures, and his infernal delightin be- 
holding new sufferings, had deserved 
to become the chief inspector of this 
place, and the chief minister of its 
His joys were great, but 


Only 


terrors. 
they were net yet complete. 


vermitted thus far to exercise his 
craft on mortals, he still was obliged 
to calculate what degree of agony 
the human frame could bear, and to 
proportion the pain he intlieted to 
the powers of sullering which man 


' 
possessed, lest, by dispatching his 
he should defeat 
was put yet re- 


victims too soon 


his oWo aim Ii. 
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ecived among bis brother d»mons, in ; continual theme of herdiscourse, and 
the blissful abodes where torments | she seemed to live for no other ob jec 
do not kill, and where the sufferer’s but to recite his praises, and deplore 
pangs might be increased in an in-| his loss. One morning her friend 
tinite ratio. | Fisher found her in astate of mental 
Of this trath, the very hour of my | distraction. Her departed love, she 
arrival had afforded him a soreiy|said, had appeared to her in the 
lamented proof! An Armenian] night, and most peremptorily ordered 
cashier, suspected of withholding | herto enter the vault where his re- 
from the Sultan-—sole heir to all his} mains were deposited, and have the 
oflicers—the deposit of a deceased) coflin opened. Mr. Fisher remon- 
Pasha, had just been delivered over| strated with her on the absurdity of 
into Achmet’s hands; and many) the idea: he said, that the inte usity 
were the days of bliss, to which the| of her sorrow had impaired her in- 
xecutioner looked forward in the| tellect; that the phantom was the 
diligent performance of his oflice.| mere creatare of her imagination, and 
On the very first application of the} begged of ber at least to postpone to 
rack, outof sheer malice, the Seraif|some future period her intended 
expired. visit to the corpse of her husband. 
Two days later, the whole of Ach-| The lady acquiesced for that time 
met’s prospects of sublunary hap-| in his request; but the two succeed. 
piness were near coming to a close.|ing mornings the angry spirit of her 
Some wretches, driven by his cruelly | spouse stood at her bed-side, and, 
to a state of madness, had sworn his| with toud menaces,re peated his com- 
destruction. Their hands, tied behind| mand. Mr. Fisher, therefore, sent to 
their backs, could be of no use to| the sexton, and, matters being ar- 
them in effecting their purpose. They | ranged, the wee ping widow and her 
determined to crush him with the ir| friend attended in the dismal vault : 
bodies. All at the same instant fell | the coflin being opened with mach 
with their whole weight upon the exe-| solemnity, the faithful matron then 
cutioner, or upon their own compa-| stooped down and kissed the clay- 
nions, already pressingto the ground | cold lips of her husband. Having 
the prostrate monster, in hopes of| reluctantly parted from the beloved 
burying his corpse under a living | corpse, she spent the remainder of 
tumalus, But Achmet’s good star} the day in silent anguish. On the 
prevailed :--ere yet his suffocation; succeeding morning, Fisher (who 
was completed soldiers reseued the | intended to sail for England on that 
miscreant. He recovered, to wreak | day) called to bid his afflicted friend 
on his disappointed enemies his| adieu. The maid-servant told him 
fiercest vengeance. Their punish-; that the lady had not risen. ‘“ Tell 
ment was dreadful! Sanguinary,' her to getup,” said Fisher; ‘‘ I wish 
but not cruel, prone to shed blood in’ to give herafew words of consolation 
anger, yet shuddering at torture, IT) and advice before my departure.” 
was horror struck at the scence, and|‘ Ah! Sir,” said the smiling girl, 
the yells of the victims still ring in| “it would be a pity to disturb the new 


my ears. | married couple so carly in the morn- 
——— —- ing !”—** What new married couple?” 
VARIETIES. ** My mistress, Sir, was married last 


A True Story of a Ghost and) night.”"—* Married! Impossible! 
Conjugal Fidelity.—Mr. S. Fisher,| What! the lady who so adored her 
the iaventor of the Golden Snuff, | deceased husband —who was visited 
was acquainted with a widow lady, | nightly by his ghost—and who yeater- 
of excellent character, who resided | day so fervently kissed his corpse! 
at Cork. This lady was inconso | Surely you jest !’—* Oh, Sir,” said 
lable for the death of her busband:;| the maid, ** my late master, poor 
the day was spent by her in sighs|man! on his death bed, made my 
and incessant lamentations, and | mistress promise, that she would 
her pillow at night was moistened | never marry any man after his de- 
with the tears of her sorrow. Her |cease, till he and she should meet 
husband—her dear husband—was the | again (which the good man no doubt 
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thought would not have happened ull 
they met in Heaven) and you know 
wy dear Sir, you kindiy introduced | 
them to each, other, face to tace, 
yesterday, 
you her compliments and thanks, 
together with this bride-cake, to dis 
tribute among your young frie: 
Curwus Prophecy. 
isa curious old prophecy coucern- 
ing the deathof Richard the Third, 





ids.” 





extracted from a tto pamphlet, en- | 


titled “* Seven several strange Pro- 
phécies, Londen, 1643:"—** In the 
reign of King Richard UI. his Ma- 
jesty, with his army, lay at Leicester 


the hight before the battle at Bos- 
worth Field was fought. It hap- 
pened in the morning, as the hing 
rode through the sonth gate, a poor 
old blind main (by. profession a 


wheel-wright) sat begviigs, « 
ing of his approsch, said, that if 
the moon changed twice that day, 
having by her ordinary cou 


changed in the morning, King Ri- 


( se 





chard should lose his crown, and be 
slain; and riding over the bridge, 
his left tvot struck against a stump 





of wood, which the o!d man hearing, 
said, * Liven so shall his head, athis 
return back, hit on the same place ;’ 
which so came io pass: and a 
bleman, that carried the moon in his 
colours, revolted from King Richard, 
whereby be Jost, that day, his fife, 
crown, and kingdom, which verified 
the presages of the poor old blind 
man.” 


reaming. 


A Mr. Andrew 
michael has started avery ingenious 
theory of dreaming. He enumerates 
noless than seven different states of 
sleeping and waking:—Jl. When 
the entire brain and nervous system 
are buried in sleep ; then there is a 
tétal exemption from dreaming 


My misiress, Sir, sends | 


~The following | 


and hear- | 


Car- 





eiies 


sen sesawake; then we ean attend 
tc caternal impressions, and notice 
thegradual departure ofour stumbers. 
6. When. we are totally awake, and 
in the full possessiun of ail our facul- 
jtics and powers. 7. When under 
| these circumstances We are SO occu- 
picd wilh meatal operations as not 
to aitcnd to the impressions of ex- 
ternai objects ; and then cur reverie 
| deludes us like a dream. 

An Irishman called out of a three 
| pairof stairs window, to a friend 
whomhe saw inthe street, and de- 
{sired him to come up stairs ; the other 
Jexcused himself, and said he could 
| not possibl time, ** What,” 
jsaid the bone Teague, * because 
|} have bad misiortunes, and am dew 
lin the world, you are alegre coming up 
to see me, Wien Lowas ia afiluence, 
uxtiived upon a ground floor, you 
ided to Visit me ; but now 
indigent circumstances oblige 
me live up wea garret, you look down 
j por me, 
| Dike Lone Headed Lawyer.— A stu- 
dent of the Middle Temple being just 
calied to e bar, sent fora peruke- 
maker him for a new 
> peruquier, on apply- 
hisapperaeius inone direction,was 
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bserved to simile; on which, the 
young barrister desired to know 
What ludicrous circumstance gave 


sise to his mirth: the barber replied, 

that he could not but remark the 
extreme length of his honour’s head.” 
* That’s well the student: 
* we lawyers have occasion for long 
i heads.” The barber, who had by this 
time completed the dimensions, now 
burst outinioa titof laughter; and 
explanation being insisted on, 
fatlast declared, that he could not 
| possibly himself, when he 
discovered * that his homour’s head 


swid 


an 


contain 


When some of the mental organs) was jusi as thick as it was long.’ 

are aweke, and all the senses are! Exrtemporancous Couplet.—-At an 
asleep ;. then dreams oceur, anc] assembly, helda few yeurs since at 
seem to be realitic 3. When the! the Horns at Kennington, it was an 


ithe uerves 
wiso In a 


ubovecondilionexists, an 


of voluntary neulion 








state of wekefuloess; then may 
aceur the rare phenumeson of soin- 
niambulism. 4. Wheaoue of theseuses 
swawake, with some of the mental) 


organs ; then we may be conscious, 
during our dream, of its illusory 
pature. &. Wheu some of the mental 
ereansare woleep, and two or mot 








imperious cule, that the momeutthe 

}clock struckone the company should 
break up, even though engaged in 
middle ofadance. A geniheman, 
at one of the fullest meetings, vexed 
at the unwelcome interruption, look - 
ing round him, petulantly exclaimed, 
ee a7. | ! 
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HEBREW £0ONG of  SEBROTA THE JEWESS. 
{ 3 dvautive.} 

Wuen Israel, of he Lord beloved, 

Out trom the jand of bondage came, 

Her father’s God before her moved, 

An awtul guide in smoke and flame 

By day, along the astonish’d tands 

Tae civt ly pillar gided slow ; 

By night, Araica’s crimson ’d saudds 

Return’d the fiery coluian’s glow. 

There ose the choral hymn of praire, 
And trump and timbrel answer'd kheea; 
And Zion's daughters pour'd their lays, 
With priest's and warrtor’s voice be tween. 
No portents now our toes amaz 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone; 

Qur tathers would not know Thy ways 
And thou hast lett them to their own. 
ut present still, though now unseen! 
Whea brightly siines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceittui ray: 

And, oh, where stoops on Judah's path 
Inshade and stowm the trequent might, 
Be thew loug sutiering, slow to wrath, 
A burning anda shiinng light! 

Our harps'we lett by Babel’s streams, 
The tyranut’sjest, the Geatile’s scoru ; 
No censer round our aliar beams, 

And mnteare trimbre), trap, and horn. 
Kut Thou hast said the bleod of goat, 

The flesh of rams, L will vot prize, 

A contrite heart, ahumble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice. 


FAREWELL TO ENGLAND, 
Written off the Land's End, December, 1819.) 
0 ExGtanp, thou land of my birth! 
remereres: We ath, b shail roam 
Though f tly to the uttermost verge of the 
moh 
Thank God! theuwilt still be u vhome 
Here, here, L have got thec,engraved on 
mv heart, 





And Vi hug thee the closer the farther ! 


wepart. 
Still, still Lb reeede from thy coast; 
Ye severing breezes be mute ! 
Why tall. of my heart? O presumptuous 
st 
boast 


They are tearing it up by the root. 





To ms tar-straining eyes tears incessantly 
aswell, 

And t choke as L strugele to utter fare 
weil 


And why do LT love thee to madness, 
Try protittess toil, 
Tn sptto ol thy chmate of vapour and sad- 


Vhou scene o 


ess, 
Thy taxes, thy debt. and thy soil 
One blessing thou Last se transcendantly 
srreut, 
That these ills Tcould bear till L broke 
Wilh their weight 


Made her qneen of the nations, and 
twined round her brow 
A wreath ofimmortal renown. 
Toone word of magic ye both owe your 
fame-— P 
‘Tis Liberty! Liberty !—blest be the 
naine! 

, England, scarce raising her head 
From the ocean that cabins her shore, 
With her handiul of freemen an empire 

has spread 
Sach as earth never witnessed before. 
by land and by water, o’er every world, 
{un trumph uncheck’d, has her tiag been 
unfuri'd, 
She has piled on her temples eachcrown, 
And each laurel that fate has bestow'd, 


Till weakew’d with victory, gorged with 


renown, 
, dhe bends with her glorious load. 
broad all her battles are valiantly won, 
Bi it at home the fierce struggle is net yet 
begun. 


| Dear land! JT distinguish thee vet, 


tn the sun-set serenely re posing, 
And Isigh when I think that thy sun 
may be set, 
And the day of thy greatness be closing. 
Alas! though thou seemest at peace and 
airest, 
How fierce a volcano fermerts iu thy 
breast! 


Wholec ities are wild with distress; 
hile demagogues, urging the storm, 
Goal the starving and desperate crowd 
te eNncess, 
In the rage of unbounded Reform : 
anes as wrong begets wrong, new ex- 
sses invite 
wens armies, new inroads on freedo 
and right. 
Be the public di atapcmennprens’ d! 
sut dream not, ve minions of state, 
Ye sons S a shameiess corruption con 
fess 
That E gh ind, the tree and the great, 
Thorgh she w i not be bearded by Radi- 
cal huaves, 
Can sink to a land of nsurpers and slaves! 
From the thinking, the wise, and the good, 
Old aad youthfut.the cautions and waim, 
Lery has gone torta, that will not be 
withstood, 
For a sate snd a soberReform. 
Like a column of steam is the national 
breath ; 
Resisted, it carries desteuction and death. 
‘Night’s shadows cushroud thee, dear 
land, 
And now L cansee thee no mare; 
Lis well—iet anviher and steadier hand 
Continue thy fate tu explore. 
Mine trembles too much the dark cartain 
lo raise, 
Phat hides the dread s 
1\> 


roll of futurity’s 





The Toy, —Charades, Rebuses, Se. 


O God ! in thy mercy and might, 
Bid England emerge trom her woes ; 


*Twixt the factions that equally outrage | 


her right, 
Thine arm of restraint interpose. 


When the freshness of feeling aud heart 
were mine, 
As they never more can be,— 
Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 


| Perhaps | see beauty where thou dost not. 


The chains of the mob or the despot | Hast thou seen, in winter's stormiesi day, 


dissever, 


And suard her in freedom for ever and 


éver! 





The trank of a blighted oak, 


{ 
| Not dead, but sinking in slow decay 


Beneath time's resistless stroke,— 


{Round which a laxuriant ivy had grown, 
{And wreath’d it with verdure no louger 





THE IVY. its own ? 
Addressed to #9 #¢*, By Bernard Barton. | Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and 
Dost thou not love, in the season of spring, then, 
To twine thee a tlowery wreath, | As I, at thy years might do, 


And to see the beautiful birch-tree fling | Pass’d carclessiy by, uor turned again 
Its shade on the grass beneath? That scathed wreck to view. ; 
Its glossy leaf, and its silvery stem, | But now I can draw, from that mould’: ing 


! dost thou not love to look on them? | tree, ; : 
And dost thou not love. when leaves are | Thoughts which are soothing and dear to 
, ‘ 
greenest, me. 
And summer has jast begun, | O, smile not! nar think it a worthless 
When in the silence of moonlight thou | thing, 


If it be with instruction fraught ; 
Where glist'ning waters run,— ' That which will closest and longest cling 

Te see, by that gentle and peacetul beam, | Is alone worth a serious thought ! 

The willow bend down to the sparkling ! Should aught be unlovely which thus can 


leanest, 


stream ? H shed . 
And, O! in a lovely autumnal day. | Grace on the dying, and leaves on the 
‘ r dead ? 


When leaves are chauging before thee, | 
Dv not nature’s charms, as they slowly 
decay, : 
Shed theirown mildinfluence o'er thee? 
Aud hast thou not felt, as thou stovdest 
to gaze, 
The touching lesson such scene displays: | And thy God, 


It should be thus at an age like thine ; will be, 
Aud it bas been th ue with me, ’ |Greenness, and beanty, and strength to 


Now in thy vouth beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
Ihat his light in thy heart become not 
dim, 
And his love be unforgot ; 
in the durkest of days, 





CHARADES, REBUSES, &c. 
————— 
CHARADK.—BY J. BARRY, OF CREDITON, | Join the initials, and vou'l] eapy 
Waks Sols bright rays dart) from his | & nobic here of yore 


orient throne, { a 
“1 £ Smee? » 4 hf 
My first transpos'd forsakes the peaceful ; amswer,by C. Mitcheli, of Castle Cary. te 


his nen Prize (Question, inserted in the 


lawn ; i 
And imark my next, with what distinguish'd » Old Series of the Week'y Entertainer, 
care November 29, 


It guards us when impending ills are nea ; r is wanifest that the required point must 
Wohile,from my whole, to some, contentment | be where the obje subtends the 

: tlows—- : : pangle, Which pomt is determined by de- 
To others, discord, and a field of woes pseribing a circle throueh the ectremities of 


greatest 


is the object, touching lime of elevation, 
then by ‘Trigonometry and Knclid O56 pee 
CHARADE.-BY P. CODE, OF PLYMOUTH. | 153), we fiud the required dist ance to be 
My first, part of the human flame; 1-7, 83 teet, 
A ? ece of furniture ve rane “ Vr. Mitch ins awarded the 5 to George 
Wi h circumspection jour these two, ry ty. of Falinbus : meets "iymenth 
What oft | wear you bare in view, our Ace ai Ore sengice 
_ - ——— 3 et ) 1 RS 4 Wered rrer? 
RERUS.—BY J. J. BAKER, or orrery. | 3: ) Shs = SOEs 5M. Matert 
2 mn { ’ Ply ’ s lreeby, Ply 
Aw English fruit, ye young gents, first set | mouth ; AL Lay! -t vst 
dows, 
A vowel next call to mind, » Correspondents ove requested tn observe 
A numeral letter join to the same, that the above is tthe only answer that will b 
And then a wise king you I tind; nserled do anu gitestions, envemas, which 


: bt seo : fe. 
A sweet juicy frait brought far on the sea, appeared previvusty to Che commenceme 


Aad a aumber next explore theoresent volun 


ub uf 


